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COLONIZATION JOURNAL, 


COLONIZATION AND ABOLITION. 


Mr. Presipent :—I have left a distant home 
and a sick-bed, that | might witness the honor 
here paid, this evening, to Colonization. It is now 
upwards of thirty years since, as a boy, 1 was 
accidentally present, for the first time, at a Coloni- 
zation meeting; not in a hall like this, where the 
blaze of a thousand lamps reflected from frescoed 
walls turns night to day, but in an ancient Pres- 
byterian church, where a few dip candles, in tin 
sconces, hung here and there, shone feebly upon a 
body of men, more brilliant in talent than great in 
numbers, who had met to discuss the first expe- 
dition to Africa, This was in Georgetown, then 
little more than a village in the District of Colum- 
bia. And now, here, in the throbbing heart of 
our country, Colonization holds its annual meet- 
ings, and takes high rank among the most im- 
portant of the shicadhioegie and religious associ- 
ations of the day. 

The object of the Society, as declared by its 
founders, was, and has always been, “ the removal 
of the free colored people of the United States, 
with their own consent, to Africa.” At first, men 
scouted at the insignificance of the means by 
which such a result was proposed to be accom- 

lished; and few, who lent their uniary aid, 

ad much faith in the scheme, While the names 
of Bible Society, Tract Society, Missionary So- 
ciety, and, later, Temperance Society, attracted the 
support of their respective friends to objects which 
the names explained, the name Colonization So- 
ciety seemed to convey no meaning, which the 
contributors agreed about, as a reason for helping 
to set it forward. Some gave money, as though 
it were a missionary enterprise. Some gave in 
view of affecting the slave-trade. Some gave, that 
slaves might be made more valuable, when the free 
blacks were removed from contact with them. 
Some gave, on the other hand, in the hope that, 
somehow or other, the abolition of slavery would 
be promoted by Colonization. Some gave with 
purely commercial views ; and some gave because 
others gave, and because they had a vague idea 
that good might come of it. Want of faith in the 
— object was thus compensated, pecuniarily, 
vy the interest felt in the secondary considerations 
connected with it. It is true, the means thus ob- 
tained were, after all, very inconsiderable ; but they 
were sufficient 

Had Colonization, in 1818, possessed the pre- 
sent income of the Bible Society, what could it 
have done with it? It was totally destitute of all 
experience in its work. Its first settlement, at 
Sherbro, had proved a failure. Had ampler 
means authorized an establishment there on a 
larger scale, the failure would have been more 
conspicuous and appalling. But money could not 
have procured more emigrants than then came 
forward. Money could not have qualified the first 
emigrants to assume, at once, the offices of a free 
government. Money could not have imparted that 
acquaintance with the diseases of the climate 
which it took years of experience, afterwards, to 
obtain. What was wanting, far more than money, 
was the great want of our countrymen, Patience. 
A colony, like a fire, is to be built up by degrees. 
A few coals, fed at first with shavings, then with 
light wood, then with small sticks, then with larger, 
— at last a flame which may consume a 

orest. So in planting a colony. The first emi- 
grants should be few and well selected ; additions 
of suitable materials should be made cautiously, 
and at intervals, permitting each ship-load to be- 
come permanently established before the arrival 
of another; until, the strength of the community 
being sufficiently assured, an ad libitum emigra- 
on to it might be permitted. Necessity com- 
 lled the Colonization Society to pursue this pru- 
dend plan; to which is to be attributed, in a good 
degre, a success unparalleled in the annals of 
Coloni#ation throughout the world. Had the 
Society's means corresponded to its eagerness, the 
colony méght have been smothered with emigrants, 
for whom it was not prepared—as green logs will 
_ out the ~~ made fire. All this is appreei- 
a now. t was very fa j i 

poy: ol y fur from being appreciated 

At lust, and after many years, Colonization suc- 
ceeded in its experiment; and as it grew to be 
admitted that a colony of free colored people 
from the United States, capable of self-government, 
self-support, and self-defence, had been established 


on the coast of Africa, Colonizationists ceased tol: 


be looked upon as fanatics or enthusiasts ; and the 
inquiry came to be common, as to the practical 
effect of what had thus been accomplished, and what 
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were to be the influences exercised upon many well-being of both, and especially the freedom and 
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interests by the Republic of Liberia. happiness of the latter, require their separation ; | upon which he has been that the two races, few in Maryland, that when the con- 

The Republic Liberia!*® ‘The name alone] that an unexampled immigration of whites from | forever socially separated by the of | stitution of that State was altered, in 1834, slavery 
speaks volumes. ‘The few colonists—uneducated and i increasing native white | caste, must separate in fact, if they severally uae & hea ee Slavery used to 
men, many of them just released from slavery— oa, are many cthowing Dap eo acheens enjoy the same measure of social and political free-| be iooked at the medium of ‘interest, 
who landed upon Sherbro Island, who removed race, which is the weakest, out of their accustomed jdom. And this is the seconn of our obligations | Abolition made it a matter of State pride. Vir- 
to Cape Montserrado, where, having been joined employments ; that none other are open to them ; | to Abolition. ginia and Kentucky entertained the same views 
by others, not a whit more learned than themselves, that this state of things is growing, and must grow,] But the greatest of Saree eee Abo- a ne to 1830. Abolition did for 
or more experienced in the ways of freedom, they worse and worse; and that the day will arrive lition has conferred upon has resulted | them what it for Maryland ; and at this day 
did battle with the natives unto victory, against when it will be apparent to the free colored people | from the on to which reference has been|there are three States in the Union more 
overwhelming odds—these colonists, ted | that, with them, starvation or the bitterest oppres- already This has led men to look full in the |“ Southern,” to use a well understood word, in 
from on High, have grown to be a blic ;} sion has no alternative but emigration, A face the difficulties involved in the existence, in a | their than the three here named. It is ad- 
recognized, even where not formerly acknow ,| this day, and acting on these convictions, land whose population increases as rapidly as ours | mitted aa an GF Cite co fer an temper 
as one among the family of civilized nations. It | sation established the colonies in Africa, by | doee, of two free races whose ae aay ee Crthe ; Ft 
has its treaties with Europe. England has received the any pre that has been described, as a| possible ; between whom exist all Di gay Of it was human; om eeeeiains Se See its 
its President with the distinction due to the head|refuge and a home for those whose future in| caste; and the masses of both of are fast | schemes, it have been for Abolition to 
of an independent State, and sent him to Monrovia, | America is dark and hopeless. Abolition, denying | becoming competitors for bread in all the avenues | have the humanity it had to deal with. 
on his return from London, in a vessel of war, | 4ll these premises, and insisting that emanc of labor. The solution of the problem which these} In this enumeration of the mischievous conse- 
which she presented to the infant government. Its on the spot, here to remain, is perfectly c t | difficulties present is the great question of the day ;/ quences of modern Abolition, there must not be 
flag is known and respected. Its commerce is in- — Se s of the blacks, itself the | and the Abolitionists have made it so. ey E> Teeeed Ge aees wie © bee bad, be ie Gere 
creasing ; its laws are wise and well administered ; | #ntagonist ‘olonization, rather on account of the | pose to solve it by emancipating the slaves, slaveholding States, of causing sales of slaves to 
its people live in obedience to them; religion is reasons for action than of the action itself of the | ever held, and ¢ the hearts and prejudices | States still farther south, where the feeling in 
respected ; education thrives; want is unknown to| latter, It is the active antagonist, too; because, of the whites, until ceases to be a mark of | favor of voluntary emancipation is much comer: 
hands willing to labor; and the rewards of labor, | if it is to succeed in its views in regard to the color- | caste, and caste ceases to have an existence, These | where the condition of the slaves, if the Abolition- 
integrity and talent, in Liberia, as elsewhere, are ed population, it must do so by means of agitation ; | two conditions are inseparable ; otherwise the eman- | ists themselves are to be believed, is much worse ; 
wealth and honor. while time alone, without agitation. must deter-|cipated slaves, unprotected by owners, and at the | and where, their market value being , they 

It is true that it has taken time to produce | mine the success of the scheme of Colonization. | mercy of a class su in numbers, holding the | have little or no hope of buying their freedom, ac- 
these results; and the wnfriends of the cause refer | A people cannot be argued into a ¢ of its | political power and influenced by prejudices made sen 14 ay Maryland certain- 
to the slew growth of the colony as an ment | habitation; while argument may be ient to| active by daily competition for employment, would, Iy, it is believed in Kentucky and Virginia 
against the efficiency of the scheme. But they do| induce a master to manumit his slaves, or a Legis- evidenily, be far worse off than were before. | also. yay by at all familiar with the state of 
not recollect the fact that the colonies of Liberia | !ature to adopt measures for prospective emancips- |The C tionists to solve it, leaving = > middle slaveholding States, must 
are now much further advanced, in permanent | tion. Hence, while Colonization, relying upon the | hearts and prejudices as they are, by opening an ot that the phrase, See See _ 
prosperity, than were the colonies of this country, | foree of circumstances, over which it has no con-| outlet, th which, when the free colored Georgia here the remote —express- 
at the end of the same number of years. The | ‘ol, to show the free blacks that their true inter- themselves shall feel the necessity of they | ed the idea of all others the most abhorrent to the 
proper view of this subject, in this connection, is | ¢ must be promoted by removal, has remained | may emigrate to a home as free as this is, to a cli-| slaves. But when Abolition became active and 
that taken by the Legislature of Maryland, at its comparatively passive, Abolition has ever been|mate as congenial to them, to a republic on the | efficient in instigating slaves to run away, and in 
recent session, in the following extract from the |i#8 active assailant ; and, with all the means at its| model of that which they leave, and the mission of | facilitating their doing so, masters, who could not 
Report of its Committee on Colored Population; | command, has encouraged agitation in to} which in Africa seems to be the fulfilment of|afford to lose on slave property, sold it to 

ue 


“The committee deem it only proper to say, |€Very matter connected with the social politi- 
that they do not look upon the numbers of emi- cal relations of our colored population. : 
rants that have been transported to Africa by the If there is error in these propositions concerning 
tate Society as by any means the proper stand- | Abolition, it proceeds from no willingness to state 
ard by which to estimate the success of Coloniza- the case unfairly, There is no reason for other 
tion. The true standard is the condition and|than the most candid view of the matter; for, 
capacity of the colony in view of the purposes for practically, Abolition has been one of the most 
which it was established. Does it atk a safe efficient auxiliaries that Colonization has had, un- 
and comfortable home, in a congenial climate, to | ‘ntentionally, of course ; but there can be no doubt 
which the free people of color may emigrate when | “bout the fact. Let me explain: 
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to 
of human progress. Which 
finds most favor with the — cannot now well | moting escapes, the negro traders thrived. After 
be questioned. Coloni i a i isfied, th 
Its resources have increased ; State after State is| for every slave that the Abolitionists succeeded 
becoming a contributor to its treasury; its emi- |“ running off,” two, at the very least, were 
grants have —e! the proposition of ocean|to the South, who would not have been sold 
steamers to facilitate its operations has been | for the apprehension that they would be the next 
kindly entertained in Congress, and multitudes |to be spirited away.* If a runaway were recap- 
of the free colored people are now among the warm- | tured, he was invariably sold; and with bim 
cireumstances shall make it their interest to do| Modern Abolition is now rather more than jest of its advocates. That this happy change has/| were sold all who were suspected of being of the 
so—presently, at the expense of the State and|twenty years old. Its activity preceded, some- | comeover the public mind in to Colonization, | same mind with him; so that, were the account 
others, hereafter, as commerce grows up between what, the Southampton massacre. The colony at/is to be attri uted mainly to the full discussion | balanced, with a view to ascertain how far the 
the two countries, at their own expense, as Irish |Moarovia had then been founded some twelve which the Abolition excitement has provoked, even | Abolitionists had promoted freedom by adding to 
and German emigrants now come to Averica ?| Years, was assuming a permanent character, and | unto the shaking of the Union to its centre. And | the list of freemen, the result would most probably 
If this question can be satisfactorily answered, and | ®¢quiring a fair reputation among the free people | this is the rump of our obligations to Abolition, | show that they had practically thrown i back- 
the committee believe that it can be, the Society has of color, In 1832, the State Society in Maryland | and the greatest. ' . ward through their particular function of aiding 
done all that could be reasonably required of it, and | found no difficulty in obtaining, in one or two! Truly, then, Mr. President, may it be said that| slaves to escape. If this is the fact, as it is be- 
has fulfilled, so far, the purpose of its existence.” | Counties, one hundred and fifty emigrants for its | Colonization, so to call the Society here assembled, | lieved to be, it is but another illustration of the 
Since the successful results on the coast of | first expedition, by the Lafayette, under the law and other societies affiliated with it, has no cause to harm which well-intentioned ignorance is capable 

Africa, the interest felt in Colonization, in its rela- giving ten thousand dollars annually wo the cause. | complain of Aboliticn. of doing. . 
tions “beyond the sea,” has, naturally, to some he American Colonization Society lad as many} But there are those, sir, who have bitter wrongs} I know, Mr. President, that, as the opinion of 
extent diminished. Its home relations, however, | @Pplicants as they could obtain meats to send to | to lay at its door, They are black men, however, | an individual, all that is here said in regard to the 
have been gradually increasing in importance. | Africa. This period was a critical one for Coloni- | not white men. Abolition has been the black man’s | effect of the Abolition agitation upon the entire 
They oceupy now a large share of the public |##tion. Had the weg Ae emigrants continued, | curse. The word is a harsh one, certainly, but is| colored population, notwithstanding a disclaimer 
mind ; and is te in regard to these last, Mr. Presi-| they would have been s Vee SS oat ahaa the only one that seems to convey the idea pro- | to the contrary, may be looked upon as biased, to 
dent, that I propose more particularly to speak. | Would have been done. The coloniés were not| duced by the practical workings of Abolition upon | use the mildest term. It is well, therefore, to cor- 
The persons who take the most active interest | Yet ready for the accessions to their numbers that | the tion of the black man, slave and free, in| roborate it by testimony which cannot be suspect- 


in all ti ted with the colored .| would have gone forward. We see thi now; we| the slaveholding States, A lander myself, / ed upon any ; and I accordingly read, from 
teten, ‘te © pittentioente ~ ~ yp my ae the were blind to it then. They had not yet served eo in Mississippi, my ex has been | the published “ Extracts from the minutes of the 
Colonizationists and the Abolitionists. ‘The rela-{ long enough apprenticeship to quilify their | acquired in the Middle and in the Southern States. | Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Lombard street, 


Not a slaveholder, having no personal interests|in the city of Baltimore, 1842," a few passages 
connected with the institution of slavery, Abolition | having a bearing upon what has just been said. 
has not done, either to me or my friends, @ wrong| After expressing, in strong argumentation, but 
that I should resent. If I know my own heari,| most unexceptionably in spirit and manner, “ the 
any feeling of excitement which I entertain upon | testimony” of “ friends” ae slavery, and re- 
the subject grows out of the fact that I fancy my-|ferring to the steps taken by “ friends” 

self to be the black man’s friend. 1 am not a paid | the evil of it, the report, which became the action 


tions which they oceupy towards each other are “— to act as their own rulers. Self-gevernment 
not without their interest, A good many rough |! ad not yet become a matter of course to them. 
passages have doubtless taken place between them, They still required white menat the headof affairs. 
in which, perhaps, the hardest words were those |The people themselves distrusted those of their 
used by the Abolitionists, These words, however, | OW® color as their chief magistrates. Uhey were, 
have done but little mischief; and, putting them | im fact, in transition state. To have crowded 
out of view, it is thought that the Colonizatoniste, them at this time with such emigrants #s would 


as such, have, after all, less cause of complaint} ave been procured—comparatively i t and | official, either, of Cowonization, and never have|of the Yearly Meeting, goes on thus : 
pot wer their pun . Aen they cam pen inexperienced—might have , ae fora long, | been. I claim, therefore, to speak without undue] « These movements of friends, influenced whol 
fancied, long time their political independence, if it had | bias, and with a knowledge derived from close | by kindness and benevolence, uced in Aegan | 


Abolition aims at the emancipation of the slaves | 904 periled the whole scheme. And yet, he im 
without regard to circumstances. The ground of | Palience of Colonization would have permitted the 
its action is, that slavery is a cin of itself, which no} crowd to sail, But, thanks to Abolition, the sup- 
circumstance can ever justify. Colonization, with-| Ply of emigrants was suddenly cut off, aul the 
out meddling at all with this vexed question, has} gstle of the colonies had time given to it to 
to do only with the removal of the free people of | harden into the bones and sinews of mathood, 
color, and emancipated slaves of the United States, | The agents of Abolition filled the minds of the ig- 
with their own consent, to Africa, Apparentiy,|"orant of the colored peo le—and they wer the 
there is no occasion for collision between the two, | ™ass—with a dread of Africa, its climate, detrts, 
Abolition might succeed in freeing every slave in | Serpents, and wild beasts. Their romises of 
America, and Colonization still exist, to remove social and political equality with the w ites, in the 
every one, so freed, to Liberia, But Colonization | United States, won over the intelligent and em- 
gives, as reasons for its existence, that, amalga- | bitious; and thus, although there was money in 
mation being out of the question, the two races of abundance, yet but few emigrants were forthcam- 
free whites and free blacks can never enjoy social |ig- In Maryland, to which my experience more 
and political equality in the same land ;t that the | particularly relates, it was only necessary for a 

<The eame,of Liberia wus given te lie colepies wo | cana: tase, ue pablicly Wis, stanton 
the coast cf Afciea by the late Goneral Robert Goodloe | 8S © Liberia, to make it sure that he would not 
Herper, one of the earliaat, most wetive, and mont distia- | BO- He at once became a mark for the agents of 


observation, under circumstances favorable to arrive | of the slaveholder no hostile feeling either towards 
at truth. us or towards the colored population of our 

Prior to the year 1830, the relations between! country. They created no dangerous excitement 
the whites and the blacks, slave and free, in the|in the public mind, ending in tumults and riots ; 
slaveholding States, especially in the ap Soe of] on the contrary, our appeals were received with 
these States, from Baluumore to New-Or , can- | respect and listened to with patience. Many were 
not be better described than by the single word ht to reflect very seriously upon the subject, 
“kindly.” The free blacks were ordinarily em-| and thousands of slaves were voluntarily liberated. 
loyed in preference to whites, in all those callings} Laws were passed ing the rights of the 
in which there was a choice between the two. 8 1" and mitigating the condiuon of those 
Houschold servants in cities, carters, draymen, i in i i 
coachmen, stevedores, farm-hands, other than] present state of things! What a melanchol 
slaves, were nearly all free blacks. Asa general| change has taken place in our country! Ins 
rule, the slaves were treated with kindness and well | of laws ameliorating the condition of the colored 
provided for. This was the true interest of mas-| people, we find an a isposition to 
ters, even if they had no better motive. Societies | the few rights that have been gr to 
composed of the most res ble citizens, slave-| instead of a general feeling of kindness and com- 
holders and non-slaveholders, had long existed, | miseration, we find in many instances a disposition 
whose object was to protect the black man from | of acrimony i 











ised friends of Colonization, Io 1821, Doctor Bli Ayres, Abolitionists ; ; his in| imposition, to promote the fairest trial of petitions | them without an vocation on their part. 
Z po of the jee meg - Md. ih aie nine epee pe hw mey al y shown, the ené ~ ak and generally to give aid and comfort | in the free bok ous violence and — om 
a oe penne ty Rem any ng hy | 5 of all this was for our : and this is the rmst| to a race whose very formed its strongest | ties have been exercised towards them. pro- 
States Senate—he had ta pny # at @ of our obligations to Abolition. claim to sympathy and protection. In 1830, it| gress of emanei has been checked, and a 
pure tory at Cape ' : 
Monteorrade, now Mearovis, fem the natives. & we Again, although the Colonizationists were satisfied eee 2 ony ame ony y. of the -| mutual feeling of jealousy and suspicion has taken 
a frequent visitor arper's. 0 “ Mary _ — — — 
whoo Dr. Ayres was describing the localities about the » oh Deedee could uot emalgumate, end esas a eB my Any Abolition changed all this. | _* From 1890 to 1850, the Abolition ora, the siaves in 
Cape, General Harper euggested that the speaker, then a sooner or later, yet this was by patna. Mary land diminished from 102994 to 90,368, the differ. 
student of law in bie « flee, should atiempt, under Dr,| 80 means, the universal belief. It was therefore | ‘The black laborer no longer received the prefer-| ace being 12,696. From 1790 to 1810, they bed in- 
Ayres’ instructions, to make a map of the newly acquired | most important that this fact, upon whose truth ence which at one time seemed to be almost 4| creased from 103.036, their number. , in 1830, 
Bae ne eee done Ot ioe ae That Sine ‘names | COloUization rested, should be ascertained unto de-|right. When free black men were taught that they W cay Seales out ef toe Geta" from 1780 v0. 1810, the 
might be edded. It wes agreed that thie sbould be the | ™onstration. Nowhere could this be done so well |must look to obtaining * from the fe ae er €,406 expresses whet the nataral inoressr would 
work of General Harper and the map-msker, each exer-| 4S 1D the free States, in which the Abolitionist: could not expect from the justice have been from 1830 to 1850, with sufficient accurscy. 
cising b's ingenuity alternately, General Herpes paming | were numerous, where the laws had already given | the line of separation between the two, which had | goles to the South, then, during these les: 20 years, eman- 
the territory. Voriens nemes were sugges and Uree. the free blacks the broadest political rights, and rarely before been noticed to the inconvenience of cgetees, 008 gee Se are paves © 
Hae eee eee Poin ering tee moped, wile Gegere, | where the feeling against slavery, even among those | either, became at once a barrier that was insur- Scene eee aad tg te con 
Salt ol tear wed Game to Set can who did not rank as Abolitionists, was unquestiona- mountable ; and passion, on both sides, built it da nen an of view. The numbers actually emer 
vuphonious, “ Liberia” was hit upon and edopted. Th’s| bly strong. ‘The experiment of establishing a social by day higher and higher. Masters began to sus- | pated in the interval between 1832, when a record 
wame being subsequently approved by the American as well as political equality of destroying prejud.ces | pect their slaves; for Southampton had commenced, and 1852, presently and prospectivel: 
Colwization Society, bes ever since been retained as as they i ; ° . that could be in secret. J 4,319. Daducring for emancipstions, become 
descriptive of the entire c-antry ocea by the colo- y ~ fered with a a ~ — ow of » thecal of | prior to 1852, 3 Ay IL ellowenc 
wwe Fe py do it byE -} XK ecu eton Up to the pecans t | ness. reap lh some palliation for the slave- stun of a eales was doubiless cauerd 
oes ee time, it is persevered in. ‘That it has utterly failed, Relies, whe beams © cay op bis geass, stp car: ay yy tf 
1 All history shows that two races, which cannot amal | will not be denied. White and colored orators have | tailed their privileges, who threw im the | Bled, Beere aap iene ae 
quae te ene OD ee ol ee ied the anni of their instruction, when he found tracts —— 
vo other relation than that of master and slave, or, where occupied same platform at versary meet-| way Bat there 4. wh 
roth are nominally fre, in that of the oppressor and the | ings; white and colored listeners have been seated te Covehatien exnang Gam, wlth commas wae Ton Ba con ow 
sed. The cases of the Moore and Spaniarde—Sasons | promiscuously on the benches before them; bui| cre as the price of freedom. The old Abolition | vve-b-If easfere of slave 
Normane—Anglo-Saxne aud American Iudiane— | this is all that efforts, sincerely and zealously made, | societies were trodden down by the modern ones, | “i ‘pelt omnere, and somer 
ae oy RUM A See | ha It is to the Aboli- | and ha been, and - 1 Sone 
: Concerning Domestic Slavery,” by John L.| b@ve been able to accomplish. It is to . ve never 
Carey, for a full discussion of this puiat. tionists, therefore, that the Colonisationist owes! ances never will be revived ; 
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: place of the reciprocal confideace which to a 
fo extent had subsisted between the master and 
slave.” 

«For all this there must be & cause, Can 
‘the good tree’ produce such bitter fruit? We 
earnestly and affectionately entreat our friends and 
brethren everywhere to pause and deeply reflect 
upon the consequences, before they commit them- 
selves in any degree, by countenancing or entering 
into associations founded upon principles or 

overned by motives inconsistent with the mild, 
t asasieg, and peaceable spirit of the gospel. 
We may rest assured that all attempts to affect 
the liberation of slaves by coercive measures will 





be met, as they have been, by a counteracting 
force, and, if persisted in, will finally lead to 


violence, perhaps to bloodshed.” 


Testimony like this, from such a quarter, must 
be above all suspicion. It describes a state of 
things, in 1842, which no one pretends has since 


been ameliorated. 


Taking it for granted, then, that the practical 
working of Abolition upon the condition of the 
black man, slave and free, has prejudiced his pre- 
sent and future interests, there is the fullest justi- 
fication for saying that the account which Aboli- 
tion will have to settle for wrong done is with 
him, and not with the white man, That all this 
has been wilfully done, is, of course, not charged. 
That true and single-minded men are to be found, 
who are at the same time Abolitionists, is admitted. 
But on the other hand, it is equally plain that 
Abolition has been made an instrument in the 
hands of men who have been utterly regardless of 
the interests of the blacks; and that their care- 


lessness and indifference, and the ignorance of the 


others, have brought about a state of things deeply 
to be deplored, and for which Abolition is utterly 

owerless to make the smallest compensation, 
lereafter, and before the Judge of all things, 
should the black man at that awful day be the 
accuser, it will be known how far the plea of igno- 
rance will prevail in mitigation of the punishment 


he to those whose ill-considered zeal has per- 


ormed what is here shown to have been the 
office of modern Abolition. A kindly feeling 
changed, too often, to a rancorous hate—bonds 


tighteaed and privileges curtailed—a __ present 


without permanence, and a future without hope— 


are among the results for which Abolition may 
yet have to answer before Him, who, if He per- 
mits such evil upon earth, holds, nevertheless, the 
agents of it to a dread accountability.* 

But it has been said that these results are 
properly chargeable to Colonization, whose teach- 
ings, in regard to the impossibility of a general 
amalgamation, and the establishment of social and 
political equulity, have produced that state of feel- 
ing between the races which has led to the con- 
viction, if it really exists, that a separation must 
take place.t This is attributing to Colonization a 

* Statistics furnish some not uninteresting facts atlecting 
the practical workings of modern Abolition; and although, 
where the population is large, and ditferences are small 
enouzh to be accounted for as inaccuracies, mathematical 
precision is not to be obtained from the pages of a census, 

et reliable inferences may sometimes be drawn from the 
fects di-closed there. 

From 1790 to 1™00 the free color’d population increased P2.2 per cent. 

* 1800 to 1810 “ “ “ * iy 

“ 18. 00 1860 S be bad « S325 « 

This remarkable change in the ratio of increase is di’- 
ficalt to account for, unless upon the supposition that the 
numerous manumissions whi h swelled =e centare 
in the two previous decades were checked by some 
active canse; and the only one that occurs to us is that, 
up to 1808, there was a free importation of slaves from 
Africa, and that a supply from this source being cut off 
daring the decade following 1810, slaves acquired a fancy 
value during that period, which affected manumiss:ons. 

In the decade, onhee 1830, the per centage increased 
to 36.85. which shows that manumissions were again 
becom ng frequen’, on the supposition tha: 25.25 a xi. 
mated to the natural increase But from 1830 to 1840, it 
fell to 20.9, and from 1840 to 1850 to 10.96! Now, there 
is no quest on tha’, during these last tweaty years, the 
increased cultivation of cot'on, and the corre-punding 
increased value of slaves, affected meanumissions. But 
whea we recollect that these twenty t embrace the 
lifetime of modera Abol:t on, and recollect also the iuflu- 
ence which Abolition has upon the temper of the owners 
of slaves, upon whom the increase from manamissions de- 
pends, it is certainly not unfair to attribute to irs ageney, 
in some degree, the result here exhibited. At »ll events, 
we way unquestionably infer from the tables of the ce: - 
gus that Abolition, with manumission tts exclusive object, 
has bod very scant success io promoting it; affording av- 
other illustra’i a of the fact, that the means are somet mes 
mo-t potent to defeat the very end they propose to accom- 

lieh. 

° There are other considerations worth noticing, con- 
nected with the sbove fucts, to eleborete which would 
exceed the lim ts of the present note. While the inc-rase 
of the free tlicks from 1840 to 1850 was but 10 9 per 
cent., the increase of the slaves, pamincedas mauu- 
missions, which are constantly going on, was 28.81 per 
cent Making showance for rome tree colored emigra- 
tion to Conads and Liberia, and for a dfference in the 
habits of the bond and tree iu regard to marriage, &o. 
&e., there is still a striking disproportion in the retios of 
increase; from which it wou'd seem, that the causes pro- 
moting increase, each as good food, clotbiag, shelter, .md 
medical attendance, and their accompaniment, heal:h, 
Were more operative wth the slaves than with the free 
people of color. A fuir inference, too, weuld appear to be 
that the ger eral emancipa ion, such as the Abort onists are 
striving for, would reduce the increase of the slaves from 
28 81 w 10 96 per cent , with the prospect of « sull farther 
reduction. Indeed, the “ abstract of the seveoth census" 
looks as if it gave some probab lity to the assertion, bere- 
tofore often regerded asa rand m oae, that the best way 
“to get rid of” the colored population wou'd be to eman- 
cipate the slaves forthwith, whea the wh le rece in 
generation or two would wearvut. But the object is not 
© to get rid of” this pepalatioa ia the sense here intended. 
The object is to prevent ite w arng out by giving ite 
home where, spart from all baleful influences, it may 
work out a noble destiay. 

+ We bave been convinerd, for a long time, that it was 
the wish of many of the leading men smongst us, both 
North aod South, bat principally at the 8 uth, where the 
scheme originated—a wish med wore Se them to 
be unceasing!y labored for—‘bat the condition of the free 
colored people should be rendered so uodesirable, that 
the feelings of humane and conscientious Owners would 
be so qaenched or turned back that they would not eman- 
cipate; that many of the slaves would not greaily desire 
to enter that class; that, when compared with the other 

classes of our popalativn. it would ap to decrease, 
. and that it nll really increase but slowly ; — oe 
hould the planners succeed in this, they, the free colored 
pl ould, in the end, be to emigrate from 

“oan ; “the white 

coantry, already to be called 


ing 
home and bie exclosively, and that God has o» | be 


vd it” —and seek sme other, where would 
‘and wh res nes eg gent shor a pond 
ye ye and unreat:ained."—J G Bir. 


power which it mever has posssssed over the 


publie mind. 

Until a ively recent until, it may 
be said, the Abolition agitation t us into no- 
tiee, we were of but small consideration. An an- 





nual meeting of the American Colonization Society 
at Washington, with a brief flourish of trumpets ; 
a meeting of your Society here, drowned in the 
thunder of the other anniversaries ; an occasional 
gathering of the Maryland State Colonization So- 
ciety at Annapolis, scarcely heard of beyond the 
limits of that ancient city; three or four Coloni- 
zation newspapers of very m circulation ; 
the announcement, at rare intervals, of the sailing 
of an expedition to the coast; and now and then 
a notice, from some good-natured editor, of the 
latest news from Liberia: these, with the exer- 
tions of some half a dozen agents—“ rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto"”—constituted the ‘ appliances and 
means of boot” of Colonization, to which has been 
attributed the sentiment, fast becoming national, 
that the races are to separate. It is idle to con- 


duce it. 


mighty immigration which has built across the 


rower! Power to add to our national strength, 
and raise still higher the fabric of our national 
renown; power to construct our railroads and 
canals ; power before which the free black man 
must flee as from the wrath that is to come. Fold 
the sails of our commerce ; give employment and 
bread at home to the starving thousands of Europe ; 
take from us our great name of being an asylum 
for the oppressed of every land; check the west- 


country as inaccessible as a city fenced round 


even then, will you smother the sentiment above re- 
ferred to, and which Colonization has been so idly 
charged with having originated. 


fast becoming the free black man’s. He is becom- 
ing disabused of the idea, so studiously inculeated 


Cc 
now to listen to the coming tramp. 


have generally been satisfied to refer the question 
to time to settle. The latter, whose system is agi- 
tation, have made it the subject of loud and vehe- 


ment argument; and as their avowed object was 


the emancipation of all the slaves in the country, 
and the establishment of social and political equality 


wonder that for a season they had the best of the 
dispute in the opinion of the free colored popula- 


tion, But these last were themselves, by their 
own conduct, all this time settling the question in 


the other way. At all events, it is a singular co- 
incidence ite where Colonization was most active, 


numbers seemed to increase as Colonization thrived. 
For example: Maryland, which has a free colored 


any other State in behalf of the cause. She be- 
gan by subscribing to it one thousand dollars per 
annum, as far back as 1826, In 1831, this was in- 
creased to ten thousand per annum, for twenty 
years. When circumstances compelled her, in 
1841, and for some years thereafter, to suspend 
the payment of the interest on her public debt, the 
Colonization subscription, upon which her colony 
at Cape Palmas depended, was never in arrear for 
a single day; and, within the last month, the ten 
thousand dollars subscription having expired by 
limitation, it has been renewed, and made a charge 
upon the — treasury, instead of being a specific 
tax on the counties as heretofore. Maryland is 


the only State which has established a colony of 


its own in Africa, On the other hand, few States 
have done less for Colonization, in proportion to 


their means, than New-York and Ohio; and in no 


States has Abolition had a greater influence than in 


party and but few friends. One would think, then, 
that were the Abolitionists right in this matter, 
the free colored pom would flee from Maryland 
to take refuge in Obio and New-York. But the 
fact is, that in Maryland there are 74,077 free 


and Ohio together, they contain but 71,237 free 
blacks to 5,005,565 whites. These figures speak 
for themselves.* 

It is due, however, to frankness to say, that the 
change which has taken place in the minds of the 


free colored people is probably, in the main, inde- | 


“~~ of either Colonizationists or A bolitionists ; 
ut that it grows out of the fact that they are be- 
ginning to feel uncomfortably the immigration al- 
ready mentioned. Between 1810 and 1820, this was 
less than 12,000 per annum. From 1820 to 1830 
it was but little more than 20,000. The next de- 
cade found it increased to about 78,000. The last 


years of the last decade saw it swell to 270,000; | i 


and an estimate in the Herald, within a few days, 
makes the immigration into New-York alone, at 
this present time, at the rate of 30,000 per month, 
or 360,000 per annum; which would justify us in 
setting down the entire im tion into all the 


us it is seen that, during the earlier years of 
Abolition and Colonization, there was no such 


from what it i and iw ieve 
pt aa ot ah 3 
\Deria, as “saww to e ow r 
satisfactory ; and withal, its style is eo clear and 
and able, tnat it deserves to be placed 

important of the publications of the day 
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out by the Abolitienists, they 
looked rather to places of profit and honor in 
America than in a remote land, with which they 
had no sympathies, and where civil government 
was in its infancy; nor was it until the increasin 
pressure whose — oy been gi 
them from their delusion, that any change appears 
to have taken place in their : . 

As illustrations of what is 
was called upon within the last month, by a color- 
ed man of intelligence and respectability in Balti- 
rate to Liberia. He was 
ousand dollars, and in a 
He stated that the immediate 
cause of his visit was seeing in a daily paper that 
the immigration into New-York during the pre- 
ceding week had been nine thousand. This, to use 
his own words, “ was & warni 
je to clear out.” Again, within a few hours, 

man at the hotel at which th 
stays here, showed him the constitution 
to purchase land in Liberia, and make pre 
there for the comfortable reception of its members. 
This man gave, as the im 
terest in the subject, the reflections s 
out of all the colored servants of a 
hotel in New-York, during 
substitution of white ones in their place. | than 
intthe foreign these are of 
immigration into the 
is not likely to diminish. Were it not for the im- 
mense extent of our uninhabited lands, its pressure 
upor the free blacks would be that of iron upon 
iron. inelastic and inflexible ; and the 
would be miserable to antici 
stant drain upon the white population of the At- 
lartic States to supply the demand west of the 
mountains affords, and 
years to come, breathing s 

their accustomed homes. 
makes the pressure spoken of an elastic one; a 
pressure that suggests, rather than compels the 
removal of the free blacks ; which gives them time 
to make preparation for themselves or for their 
children; which will allow those unfit to emigrate 
to end their lives herein peace and comfort; a 
pressure adapted to the occasion, and regulated by 
a far higher power than man's, in merey; but a 
pressure, nevertheless, constant and increasing, 
uggestions have the solemnity and the 

force of doom. 

The true light in which to regard Colonization 
is, to look upon it as differing in no wisefrom the 
colonizations that have preceded it, from that, for 
ht our ancestors to America. 
Thus viewed, the whole subject becomes a very 
simple one. The emigrants will be forthcoming 
when it becomes their interest to emigrate; not 
because those who have prepared a new home for 
them have done aught to force or accelerate their 
departure, but because circumstances beyond all 
human control, and for which they have provided, 
compel it, Like other emigrants, they will pay 
their own expenses, or have them 
their friends ¢r relatives who are 
ed in comfort in Liberia. When the Pilgri 
landed at Plymouth, they had to conquer a 
from the Indians, and subsistence from the un- 
productive seil and unfriendly climate. The pil- 

* The “ Absract of the Seventh Census” is not with- 
out its interes in this connection. It shows the influence 
foreign —— aud 


social equality 


‘re said, the speaker 


more, who wished toe 
worth at least sixteen 
thriving business. 


tend that such means were ever adequate to pro- to the colored 
And yet, assuredly, the sentiment exists. To 
what then is it to be attributed? To what but the 


Auantic the bridge of boats, one abutment of 
which is in New-York, and over which comes, with iate cause of his in- 
heavy tramp, in the shape of a vast multitude, 


the last winter, 


ward march of the star of empire; render our 


about with walls; and then, and not till then, if 
may continue to afford for 
e for both races in 


t is this drain which 
lt is not the white man’s sentiment only ; it is 


by our unfriends, and once so successfully, that 
olonizationists are his enemies. He is beginning 


This question, as to whether the Colonizationists 
or the Abolitionists are the black man’s truest 
friends, has often been discussed. The former 


instance, which bro 
between the free whites and free blacks, it was no 


there were they the most numerous; and their 


ready establish- 
pulation of 74,077, larger than that of any other 
tate in the Union, has done ten times more than 





upon our eutre 
h this bas been most poten 

The propation between the white and the colored 
population, tond and free, at the first census in 1790, was 
as 4.18 to 1; that is, there were four handred and 

colored persons. The following 
table exbibis the successive decades in this respect : 
4.8 white to 1 colo 


whites to ow hundred 


white gain 11 


eel 
2-2 


; “ 47 

accounted for by the acqui- 
sition of Joulsiana, and probably also because, the 
» by law, in 1808. @ large importation took 
arly part of the decade, in view of that fact. 
of the slave population between 1800 and 
1810 wa: 33.4 per cent. The av 

decadesirom 1790 to 1850 was 28. 
to 1810 oeing 30 6, in 


Toe cobred gain at 1 


these two; while in Maryland, Abolition has no increase of the six 


1830, and leest being 23.08 
decades, ending at 1830, 
rate of morease of the white over the ovlor d popu 
bond aid free, was but 34—while in the two 


blacks to 418,590 whites ; while putting New York | ' 
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a of the country at about half-a million a year. |'! 
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the 

cated them for “ *Y~y ve it before 
was Lan ~y: first came & continent 
cov with forests, and » with 
hunters and warriors, affording ve A ey the 
products of civilization, save to a very limited ex- 
a = last go - & continent swarming with 
people cultivating the soil, living in regular com- 
munities, hemeaben menufasterere in gold, 
cloth, and iron, and as thirsty for all that the loom 
and the anvil in civilized hands can produce as 
their sands are thirsty for the dew. Commerce 
was an incident with the first; it is a necessity of 
the last. Where the first Colonization ref to, 
eeeeen, Sa Bp Sena of success, the last has 
many chances. rough its » the market 
of Africa is to be open to slits ae glut which 
now exists in other markets, and thus, independ- 
ent even of Colonization, except as subsi ,a 
commerce will grow up which will do for the tree 
ao < Saat © t the commerce between 
this coun is now doing for the Irish, 
the Pann : ~J = 4 — 

The entire free colored population of the United 
States is but 428,661—not a year’s work to re- 
move for the emigrant ships now plying between 
the old world the new. The entire colored 
population, slave and free, is 3,633,150, or less 
seven years’ work for the same ships, were 
both slaves and free ready for removal. It is most 
true that there is an increase of both going on 
daily ; and that the figures of the last census, 

» are already inaccurate. This affects the 
question of time only, however. For illustration 
sake, we have ~~ of years in connection with 
the subject. Such results as are contemplated, 
however, are the work of generations. But if the 
principle on which the results are to depend, is 
constant in its operation, time must bring them 
about. The circumstances which exist, in this 
case, to quicken time, have already been noticed. 

‘Time and circumstances, then, using the agen- 
cy of the same Colonization, which has been goi 
on from the earliest period throughout the ho 
may be safely relied upon to separate, quietly and 
naturally, the two free races now inhabiting this 
country ; taking to Africa the free colored popula- 
tion, and establishing them under a government of 
their own, modeled afier ours, in the only land 
where, thanks to a climate fatal to the white man, 
they will for ever be free from his encroachments, 
and leaving us here in America with a homogene- 
ous free population of one color, with common in- 
terests, feelings, ae destiny. 

To bri is about, a mighty enginery, not 
of man's engae by growing ot of the fit- 
ness of thi nw man’s feelings, passions, 
tam, cat (usute oh pattem their parts, is in 
motion, resistless motion, oe > shall move 
smoothly, or “ grate harsh thunder,” depends u 
that public favor, to invoke oe t 
meetings like the present are convened. Hence, 
Colonization still labors, even after the republic 
cient for the rest. 

The remarkable concurrence of these circum- 
stances is by no means the least satisfactory of the 
assurances which give to Colonizationists confi- 
dence in their cause. When the meeting was held 
with a reference to which this address commenced, 
the population of the United States did not exceed 
9,000,000, and in 1820, the total number of emi- 

ts and their descendants was but 359,000. 

whites and the free colored ion lived 
in perfect harmony and trustful . There 
were neither circumstances nor instigators to pro- 
duce ill will; and to the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine in the thousand, there was no reason apparent 
why this state of things should not last for ever ; 
he | hence the very discrepancies of opinion in 

to this cause that have already been 


4 


adverted to. The miracle of the cotton-gin was of 


recent date. The manufactures it so marvel- 
lously quickened were in their eurly infancy. The 
steam-engine, instead of being the common tool 
which it has since become, was of rare employ- 
ment, In 1818, there were but four steam 

on the North River. The railroad and the loco- 
motive were unknown; and ocean steam naviga- 


-| tion, and its predecessors, the New-York packet- 


na 
ships, were not even the visions of a dream 
Hand labor was the labor of the world, Since that 
, our population has increased to 25,000,000. 
immigrants and their descendants were esti- 
mated in 1850 at 4,350,000. Steam has wrought 
its countless wonders. Not only has it taken the 
of hand labor in a m of instances, but 
t has facilitated intercommunication, until labor 
ame Care Sige’ Se peaiee See Se 
trouble and expense of transporting laborers from 
place to place once afforded it. Human affairs are 
moving on with a velocity that is almost fearful. 
Lifetimes are being lived, so far as events are con- 
aS oe ys. Strife for pleasure, strife 
for profit, strife for 
of texistence, Strife, strife—it is all strife! 


woe to the weakest now! If this state of 


ings continues fora tion—-and what is there 
to change it ?—and there remain in this country, 
which is the most vivid illustration of the wonder- 
ful activity referred to, the two races of freemen 
so often mentioned, what is to wd oy beh 
weakest, if amalgamation is impossible, in the pre- 
sence of a po ion which increases in such 
rapid numbers? But while population thus in- 
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power, characterize each hour 





the maid of this activity, has been 

slowly and painfully ; until now, all circumstances 
concurring, the nation which it has built up is 
ready to enter upon its functions as a po 
agent in the progress of human affairs, and, in the 
order of Providence, fulfilling the destiny in store 
for it when the slave-trade was permitted, that 
Africa, through the agency of its horrors, even, 
might, when the descendants of the captives re- 
turned to her, be brought within the of civili- 
zation, under the blessed light of the Christian dis- 
pensation. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. SB. B. LATROBE. 


Tis gentleman has, in answer to a resolution of 
the Board of Managers requesting a copy of his 
address at the annual meeting of the Society, 
kindly furnished us a copy, which appears in our 
paper this month. Few men are so competent to 
present the great facts in the history of Colonization, 
and to discuss the prospective condition of the 
free colored people, as Mr. Latrobe. Intimate from 
his locality with all the current of feeling in the 
South, a close observer, and having from its very 
origin been so connected with the Colonization en- 
terprise as to be compelled to thoroughly study the 
subject, his sentiments deserve the candid and 
careful consideration of all of us at the North who 
believe that codperation with Southern philanthro- 
pists and patriots is more hopeful of good to the 
colored men than a course of insult, denunciation, 
and opposition. = 


REVEREND CONSTANTINE. 

Tux article in reply to Mr. Constantine may 
appear severe in some of its epithets to our readers, 
who cannot understand the disgust with which one 
who knows the history of the events referred to 
reads this cold blooded calumny upon Liberia and 
the memory of the noble dead. We intend next 
month to answer other charges, no less baseless, 
and if Mr. Constantine desires to explain by any 
presentation of facts or arguments, we shall cheer- 
fully offer him room in our columns to a reasonable 


extent. 
—_—g——___ 
THE PRESS. 
Ovn exchanges indicate the growing intensity of 


political strife, and we are not surprised, therefore, 
that fewer notices of Colonization appear at the 
present than have for many previous months. Yet 
the cause is not utterly neglected, und we notice 
several pamphlets and articles on our table. 

The speech of Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, which 
appears in the present number of the Journal, has 
been issued in a very superb edition from the press 
in Baltimore, for a copy of which we are grateful 
to the author. 

An address of Hon. Wm. 8. Bodley before the 
Kentucky Colonization Society has been publish ed 
in pamphlet form, from which we have mide « 

extraet. f 

By far the most important article of thé month 
has appeared in the Methodist Quarterly, wristen 
with skill, but, from @ cursory reading, we fear 
with an uncandid mind. The review certainly 
needs reviewing, and we reserve remarks upon it 
unul time for a more careful reading. 

>_> 

BF Dr. Beecher once said, “ You may agree 
that the colored man has equal rights with us to be 
here, and is quite as good ; but, like the germ of the 


plant, which perishes in shade of the oak, he 
a-phrmgh yoymtely bony odeliy! us dr 
the white man.” 








REV. J. MORRIS PBASB. 

_ vet as our paper for July had gone to the press, 
this brother received a letter from Bishop Waugh, 
trausferring him to the work of the Colonization 
agency. We feel highly gratified that the earnest 
wish of the Society has been so promptly and cor- 
dially met by the Bishop. 

Brother Pease needs no recommendation to the 
friends of Colonization; his efficiency and success 
have been thoroughly proved, as will appear by the 
following report of his winter's tour, published 
originally in the New-Orleans Christian Advocate : 


Rev. anv Dear Baoruer :—Before leaving this 
city permit me to express my —— acknowledg- 
ments to all my friends, and to the friends of 


African Colonization, who have generously aided 
the cause in the South-west the present year. I 
am most happy to state my earnest conviction that 
this noble cause is better understood than formerly, 
ind has the confidence and sympathy more than 
‘ver before of the intelligent and philanthropic 
citizens of the South-west, and not of the South- 
west only, but of the United States and the eivil- 
ized world. 

My collections the present season have been as 
follows : 





At the North ..ccce cece cocces cccccce cece $951 00 

Georgia... cece cone cece cone cece cece oes ces 99 75 

Mbebemis.cccce cocces cocecs cocces coecees ose 958 57 

Micsicsip pi... ccs ccccce ccs coves cocces sees 2225 50 

BORGES cc coce cocece 0000 cece cece cesees eens 2786 65 
Tot 


$7021 47 
Those in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana 


have been on account of their respective Siate 
Colonization Societies. 


Our next emigrant expedition for the South-west 
will sail from this city on the 1st of December next, 
when, we hope, a good and large number of free 
colored persons will be found in readiness to plant 
themselves among their brethren in the land of 
their fathers, and become useful and happy citizens 
of the Republic of Liberia, 


Very respectfully, J. Morais Pease, 
Agent Amer. Col. Buctety for the South-west. 
New- Orleans, May 2OrA, 1852. 
-_— -—>—- 
THB REFORMED DUTCH 

CHURCH. 

By an oversight, the following commendatory 
resolutions, offered by Rev. Dr. Bethune, and unan- 
imously adopted by the Synod at their late meeting 
in Williamsburg, were omitted. We place them 
on record, and improve the occasion to say, that 
the Synod’s recommendation has been very ex- 
tensively and liberally followed. It is due to 
truth to say that, in proportion to numbers and 
wealth, no other Church so generally aids this noble 
cause, 

Resolved, That the Synod have had high grati- 
fication in listening to the statements and arguments 
of the Rev. Mr. Pinney on behalf of the American 
Colonization Society, and earnestly commend the 
cause of that wise and beneficent society to the 
prayers and gifts of the Reformed Dutch churches. 

Resolved, That the churches be respectfully re- 


commended to take a collection in aid of said so- 
ciety on the 4th of July. 


a oo > 
THE ONEIDA CONFERENCE AND REV. J. 
M. PEASE. 

We learn from Brother Pease that this large and 
influential body of Christian ministers were visited 
by him at Utica, and allowed a representation of 
the claims of the Colonization Society. The result 
was the passage, nem. con., of the following lumin- 
ous resolutions, We have no doubt that the amend- 
ments made to the original resolutions give them 
their present shape ; nevertheless, we publish them, 
to show how, after the thorough teaching of the 
enemies of Colonization, the cogency of facts ex- 
torted the resolutions that ‘‘in so far as the Colo- 
nization Society has for its object to advance 
Christianity and civilization on the coast of Africa, 
so far this Conference highly appreciates the im- 
portance of the objects!” 

Bravo! We hope by another year these brethren 
will venture a step further, and resolve that in so 
far as the Colonization Society is an instrument of 
»xtirpating the slave-trade, and in so far as it aids 
in founding in Africa a free republic, which never 
had the stain and evil of slavery upon it, and in so 
War as it encourages and induces and aids Southern 
masters voluntarily to manumit their slaves, as we 
understand it does by hundreds annually, so far we 
highly approve of these good results! 

Perhaps they will even go so far as to add an 

ipproval of the instrument of all this good, the 
Society itself, in the course of future years! Who 


SYNOD OF 


knows ’ 
[cory. | 
Resolved, That in so far as it is the object of the 
Colonization Society to advance Christianity and 


civilization on the western coast of Africa, and 
whereas (he promotion of this cause holds an inti- 
mate relation to the poy of the youthful 
African republic and the Liberia Missionary An- 
nual Conference, and whereas the interests of the 
free colored population of the free States are also 
deeply involved in this enterprise, therefore, 
Resolved, 1st, That so far this Conference highly 
appreciates the importance of the objects of Afmean 
Colonization on the western coast of Africa. 
Resolved, 24, That we look with favor upon the 
agency of the Rey. Mr. Pease in the employment 
the Colonization Society. 
————_—_— 
MR. CLAY'S SYMPATSINS FOR LIBERTY. 
In an address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the American Colonization Society, at Wash- 
ington, January 20, 1827, this true philanthropist, 
alluding to the slave-trade, demands : “ Is it credi- 
ble? Is it not a libel upon human nature to sup- 
pose that the triumphs of fraud, and violence, and 
iniquity can surpges those of virtue, and benevo- 
lence, and humargty?’’ On the same occasion, 
speaking of domestic slavery, he solemnly averred : 
“,Uf 1 could be imstramental in eradicating this 





ridding of this foul blot that revered State that 
gave me birth, or that not less beloved State which 
kindly adopted me as her son, I would not exchange 
the proud satisfaction which I should enjoy, for the 
honor of all the triumphs ever decreed to the most 
successful conqueror.” And yet the highest ho- 
nors of this nation were denied Mr, Clay while 
living, because his enemies had, by unfair quota- 
tions, made him appear as contriving to perpetuate 
slavery. 
— 
REV. A. A. CONSTANTINE. 

A revort of an address made by this returned 
missionary, before an Anti-slavery Baptist Asso- 
ciation, characterizes it as of “ considerable length, 
and of such a character as to engage the pro- 
foundest attention and interest.” ‘ He spoke of the 
Colonization movement and its influence upon 
Africa; of the relations of the colony itself to the 
native tribes in its neighborhood ; and of the deli- 
berate and syslematic misrepresentation of these 
relations by some of the managers of the scheme, for 
the purpose of securing favor and patronage.” 
The above is a most serious charge, and it behooves 
Mr. Constantine to fortify himself with abundant 
and authentic testimony to support it, or he may be 
proved a calumniator and aslanderer. We have 
italicized the charge, that our readers may observe 
how specific and unreserved it is. 

Now for the proof of this grave charge: “ For 
example, it had been reported some years since, 
during the administration of Governor Buchanan, 
that no less than thirty kings had sought the 
friendship and protection of the colony, and soli- 
cited the extension over their territories of the 
colonial laws. Mr, Constantine had himself been 
imposed upon by this story, and had been led to 
conclude that the influence of the colony must be 
a benignant one to secure such results; but he had 
afterwards learned, from Governor Buchanan's own 
lips, that the thirty kings referred to, instead of 
voluntarily seeking the alliance of the colony, had 
only yielded a forced submission, at the termina- 
tion of a bloody war, in which their country had 
been ravaged with fire and sword.” Mr. Con- 
stantine, we would fain hope, was crazy when under 
the influence of some African malaria, or else he 
must have purposely misrepresented and falsified 
the conversation of one of our nation’s noblest men. 
Withoutany doubt, we assert that Governor Bucha- 
nan never uttered the sentiment here attributed to 
him. 

The facts of the case, as represented when they 
occurred in all the published documents at the 
time, were simply these : 

One hundred miles north of Liberia, a powerful 
chief, called King Boson, his people called Con- 
does, had for a lifetime been waging war with his 
neighborsy and selling his captives as slaves at 
Gallinas, By reason of the great increase in the 
value of slaves in Cuba and Brazil, which was 
caused chiefly by the emancipation of eight hundred 
thousand slaves in the British West India Islands 
in 1834, the price of slaves rose on the coast of 
Africa, and the trade became exceedingly active. 

Boson, to reap the full advantage of this high 
price of slaves, made war upon the Vey, Goulah, 
and Dey tribes, bordering on Liberia. 

As this war, besides its inhumanity, broke up 
the interior trade in ivory, camwood, d&c., &e., the 
then governor of the colony sent a commissioner 
to this king to try and get a peace among the 
parties, but without success. When, in 1839, 
Governor Buchanan arrived in Liberia to enter 
upon his office, he found this war and devastation 
still raging north of the colony. The poor Dey 
tribes, which lived on the north bank of the St. 
Paul's river, had been almost utterly destroyed, 
and the remnant, fearing the power of this Condoe 
king, immediately applied to Governor Buchanan 
for permission to cross the river and settle in the 
colony for security and protection. The governor 
permitted them todo so. A small village of the 
Deys who did not cross the river, settled within 
sight, not half a mile distant from Millsburgh, the 
only Liberia town on that bank, on land belonging 
to Liberia. 

One of the under-chiefs of King Boson, named 
Ga-Toom-Bah, sent a war-party by night and sur- 
prised these refugee Deys, taking off twelve into 
slavery, and killing and severely maiming others, 
A messenger was at once sent to Ga-Toom-Bah, 
by Governor Buchanan, to demand the liberation 
and return of these poor Dey captives, as being 
taken while under the protection of the Liberia 
colony. He answered, haughtily, that he had 
nothing to do with Liberia, but if Governor Bucha- 
nan protected the Deys he would attack the Liberia 
settlements. 

The Governor was so indignant at this that he 
advised the people of Liberia to take up arms and 
march into the wilderness thirty miles, to chastise 
this insolence and deliver the captives. 

The colonists, however, advised to send peace- 
messengers once more, and again demand the pri- 
soners before resorting to war. Two young men 
were accordingly sent with a flag of truce, but 
the savage canuibal fired upon them, killing one of 
them at the gate of his town. 

All attempts to protect the honor of Liberia, 
and get redress for the captives, having failed, 
nothing was left but to punish these barbarians, or 
be disgraced and perish before them. 

The Governor therefore raised a force, made a 
rapid march through the tangled forest, attacked 
the town of Ga-Toom-Bah, and burnt it to the 


These weaker tribes, rejoicing at the prowess of 
Liberia, sent from all directions to make treaties 
and seek its protection, 

These are the facts! Who can recognise in this 
heroic interference of Liberia to protect the weak, 
who fled to it for protection, the picture which 
Mr. Constantine gives us as learned from Governor 
Buchanan’s own lips ? 

Is it true that “ the thirty kings referred to, 
instead of voluntarily seeking the alliance of the 
colony, had only yielded a “forced submission /” 
as Mr, Constantine asserts? Nothing could be 
more utterly false. Buchanan made no attack, 
and never threatened to make an attack upon any 
one but this kidnapper, Ga-Toom-Bah, and with him 
no treaty of peace was ever made. He became a 
forsaken fugitive, shunned and disowned by his 
own nation. Will Mr, Constantine inform us which 
of these kings made a forced submission / 

We regret to have to show up 4 returned mis- 
sionary in such a light, but justice to the dead and 
the living, to truth and history, requires it. 

Having thus disposed of the principal fact, and 
shown that ipis a base misrepresentation and per- 
version of truth, we come to his next, which is 
almost as atrocious and quite as untrue, But our 
articlo is too long, and the remainder must be de- 
ferred. 

— j——— 
REVOLUTION IN SENTIMENT. 

Iv we find, in the public press and the increas- 
ing number of collections voluntarily raised in 
churches, evidence of a popular change of senti- 
ment as to the merits of Colonization, we find even 
more gratifying evidence of a greater change pass- 
ing over the more thoughtful and enterprising colored 
men, Except in cases where such have been com- 
mitted to hostility, as in the case of Douglass and 
Ward, this change is very general, The evidences 
of this ave rapidly multiplying. We instance the 
exceedingly interesting letter of Augustus Wash- 
ington, published last summer: the work of Mr, 
Delaney, published in this city last spring, in which, 
while manifesting a most violent prejudice aguinst 
Liberia, he argues that emigration to some country 
(he recommends South America) is the only hope 
for a full development of their capacity as a race : 
the prospectus which now lies upon our table of 
a newspaper to be established in Philadelphia, con- 
ducted by a colored man, who, while utterly hos- 
tile to Liberia, insists that “separate nationality” 
is a necessity to which they must resort as a remedy 
for their difficulties: and, finally, the determination 
and courage with which a portion of this popula- 
tion in Maryland have lately in convention, in de- 
spite of a mob, and violence, and insult, discovered 
the question of a practicable remedy, and resolved 
in favor of Colonization in Liberia. Of this meeting 
we extract the following notice from an exchange 


per : 

The free colored people of Maryland undertook 
to hold a convention on Monday and Tuesday at 
Baltimore, in favor of African Colonization, Some 
of the colored e of Baltimore who are strongly 
opposed to Colonization assailed the convention on 

onday and broke it up, severely injuring some of 
the speakers, The next day they met again, and 
were protected by a large - police. They 
adopted resolutions in which they acknowled 
the efforts of their white friends for their elevation, 
but declare that those etlorts have been unavailing, 
and that their condition, both socially and politi- 
cally, 2 oe now than ays years ago, 

In the of constantly increasing ay ae 
and growing prejudices against them, they declare 
there is no present prospect of their my Fy om 
on a footing of equality in this country, and the 
then pronounce in favor of emigration to Liberia, 
a8 the only place where they can enjoy republican 
institutions and the right of go themselves. 

The resolutions do not counsel all to —y 
but recommend colored to accustom - 
selves to the idea of emigration, 48, sooner or later, 
their removal must take place. 

-—~ 
MISSIONS OF THE M 5B. CHURCH IN 
ai ward . has 

Tue 1 in its on progress been 
deepening pe widening the channels of its influ- 

e among them. leaven of yom 
operati  aflently but powerfully upon individ 
has rapidly spread through the whole mass, The 

roes have been elevated in the scale of being, 
ol made better men and better servants. Many 
have seen it, and feared and trusted in the Lord. 

In 1829, when our operations » the South 
Carolina Conference gave to the Church @ mem- 
bership in the proportion of 16,000 colored to 
18,500 whites. Now she gives 37,860 colored to 
30,906 whites, 

In 1830, our annual missionary contribution, 
including anniversary, to only $261 33. 
Now it is $17,713 76. 


A vaste , too, has been superinduced upon 
the entire Southern mind, and the gencral condition 
of the slaves everywhere incaleulably improved. 


That cautious jealousy which Northern fanaticism 
engendered, and which watched the: efforts 
of missionar with @ vigilant severity 
which amounted, in effect, weath, which has 
ven to issive yw 
fram eros ow eh 
ern : i sen w lo 
the ev nati of the blacks, dee 
nent 


4 


provement. 

How short-sighted are men! When the 
division of the Methodist General Conference oc- 
curred, it seemed to forebode only evil to our coun- 
try; bat lo! by this very separation it would 
appear that obstacles in the way of access to the 
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ged | already being erected there. I may write to you 


REV. J. B. PINNEY: 


in the Maryland colony, and no longer in Monrovia. 
This is one of our Presiding Elder districts ; has 




























South has entered upon a work for the slaves which 
God has eminently prospered, so that, within a few 
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tention to the religious condition of the slaves cha- 
racterizes the operations of all the various denom- 
inations of Christians South. 
> — 
ITEMS. 

Tue Rieur Spiair.—As several clergymen of 
the Baptist denomination were on their way up the 
James river, on the steamboat Augusta, i 
from a meeting of the association at Norfolk, they 
were addressed by Rev. Philip Slaughter, the C or- 
responding Secretary of the Virginia State Colo- |. 
nization Society, and, judging from the immediate 
fruit gathered, were deeply interested. As a spon- 
taneous result, several addresses were volunteered, 
and a collection made, amounting to ninety dollars. 

Srrarr or Euroration.—The agent of the Vir- 
ginia Colonization Society reports one hundred and 
seventy-three freeborn, and eighty slaves, emanci- 
pated in 1850 and 1851, as preparing to emigrate 
in the November expedition from Norfolk. 

Tue Vincinta Corowwarionist for July has an 
elaborate memorial from a committee of the So- 
ciety, appointed to address the Legislature on the 
subject of Colonization. The document is chiefly 
local and political, reasoning, from the present and 
prospective state of the free colored population, the 
humanity, policy, and necessity of their removal. 
As a conclusion, the committee propose that the 
Legislature shall appropriate $60,000 per annum, 
and provide for the entire expense of their removal 
by a change of the law which now provides for 
only about two thirds. 
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amoug whom about 7000 may be regarded as civilized. 
There are more than 2000 communicants in the Christian 
churches; more iban 1500 children in Sabbeth-schoola, 
and 1200 in day-schools. Communicests in the missions 
ov the gold coast, about 10.000. Attendant et day -schools 
in the same, about 11,000. Fouds have been raised in 
the United Biates for education to the amoant of $50,000. 


If national pride is ever justifiable or excusa- 
ble, it is when it springs, not from power or 
riches, grandeur or glory, but from convictions 
of national innocence, information, and benevo- 
lence.—John Adams, 


Wego 


OF DONATIONS REOCRIVED BY THE TREASURER OF THB 
NEW-YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 
YOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1608 
Donations in 


Office. 
. ew Storms, 5; Hemaa 0; 
oe i ee am es ceien bs ie 9a 
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Tax Lanv or Ham.—The continued article in- 
tended for this month, under the above title, is 
crowded out by others in type before it was received. 
It will appear in the September number. 

_——___—_ 
LETTER FROM JOHN H. CHEBSEMAN. 


Bovina, May 4, 1852. 
REV, J. B. PINNEY, NEW-YORK: 


Dean Sin :—By the Liberia packet I drop you 
a line, only to say that our new republic, notwith- 
standing the recent difficulties with the fishermen, 
appears destined to become a powerful government. 
This may be saying a great deal, but I really be- 
lieve it, and for the three following reasons: 
First, because this vast continent is to be illumin- 
ated by the rays of gospel light, and no people 
will ever accomplish this but such as may become 
citizens of this government, From Liberia the 
light is to go forth, Second, because of the vast 
number of colored people scattered over America, 
who will be compelled to leave, even should there 
be an entire abolition of slavery, as the two nations 
cannot live together and prosper. ‘Third, because 
the circumstances connected with our history show 
clearly that the Great Arbiter of all human events 
presides over and favors us. 

Our agricultural operations are becoming very 
interesting, and in a few years we hope that we 
shall be able to realize something from them. The 
county of Bassa, which has beea the seat of war, is 
now enjoying peace and tranquillity, and Fishtown 
is about to be redcoupied. Some buildings are 
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Yours respectfully, 
Joun H, Cuerseman. 
—_——~»———_ 
CORRESPONDENT AT CAPE PALMAS. 


Mount Bucar, Care Patmas, 
April 12, 1852 


Dean Sin :—You see by this that I am away off 


been, for the last six or seven years, the field oc- 
cupied by Rev. F, Burns; and is considered one of 
the most important points in our African missions. 


palian mission, The Baptists 
a strong effort here ; nor is all the seed yet dead 
planted here years ago by John Layton Wilson and 
his coadjutors. 

Mr. Caldwell, the agent of the Agricultural As- 
sociation, came out a few days before I left. I did 
what I could to put him in the way of a start. 
Mr. Hooper, by the recommendation of President 
Roberts, will do what I would have done. 

I did not get your letter until Dr. M’Gill sent it 
to me yesterday at Palmas. Caldwell will not, I 
think, build country-houses, Hooper is a fine, in- 
dustrious man, and has not been well treated and 
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sustained by Putnam, if I have learned right of Old Priend, MW. W 
him. The Packet leaves to-day, I have written toute t 
by Brown to the gentlemen appointing me to assist ep, Bemus Bet 


Caldwell, and directed the letter to you. Having 
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is doing well there. I preached in his church the 
only time I preached in Sinoe, to a respectable 
congregation, 


1 hope every thing will not go to pieces at my 
pretty place upon the St. Paul's. I left it with 


RECAPITULATION 
burch sete eeee Cees ree erees 





great reluctance—will lose several hundred dollars er peoencboeneet ences 
by so doing. You shall bear from me every op- seit = eee 
y about Palmas as it is. 


Yours in much haste, very respectfully, 











A. F. Roses. 








COLONIZATION JOURNAL, 
STATE LEGISLATION. 

We have received, in pamphlet form, by the 
politeness of some unknown friend, a copy of an 
address of the Hon. Wm. 5. Bodley before the 
Kentucky Colonization Society, in which, with a 
boldness almost startling, he urges upon that great 
State her duty and obligation tu provide, by public 
appropriation, for the colonization of whatever 
slaves may be manumitted by private liberality 
within the commonwealth. We would gladly trans- 
fer the entire speech, but for the present must con- 
tent ourselves with the following extract. Will not 
Kentucky next winter clear her statute-book from 
the severe burthen now imposed upon such owners 
of slaves as are desirous of manumitting them, by 
making provision at the public expense for paying 
their passage to Liberia ? 





Independently of national action, direct and in- 
direct, in favor of the work of colonization, an 
urgent duty rests upon the several States. 

o them, under our happy federative system, is 
confided the general promotion of their public 
good ; and that good imperatively de 8 the 
adoption of some effectual means of relieving the 
several States of their obnoxious free colored po- 
pulation. , 

Legislators know, or ought to know, that their 
responsibilities are not limited to short periods of ser- 
vice, nor even to the present generation, but extend 
indefinitely into the distant future. In his private 
affairs, a man may be esteemed both just and wise 
who provides for his immediate family and their 
children. But no such contracted horizon bounds 
the statesman’s views. His eye must penetrate far 
into the future ; and his acts or omissions of to-day 
must fix the destinies of unborn rations. Let 
him not shrink from the high duties he has under- 
taken ; but, considering that to States ages are but 
as years are to men, let his mind scan the 
of incipient evil through the tardy movement of 
centuries, and at once begin a system of corrective 
measures. 

Every one of the States suffers a share of the 
evils of a free colored population, of which it heart- 
ily desires to be relieved; and nearly all of them 
approve the plan of colonization as an adequate, if 
not the only effectual remedy, 

These prevailing opinions ought to produce a 
correspondent legislation, appropriating to that pur- 
pose so much money, annually, as will suffice to 
remove their respective shares of the increase, and 
ultimately of the entire mass of that objectionable 
population, 

ret, with the exception of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, none of the States have contributed towards 
that important object; and these small, dark spots, 

originally “no bigger than a man’s hand,” are 
swelling out into clouds of tremendous magnitude 
and mischief. 

Most of the States have of late engaged in miser- 
able efforts to relieve themselves at the expense of 
their neighbors, each one limiting its action to the 
means of casting off the burden from itself, regard- 
less of the common destiny that indissolubly unites 
them all. To accomplish any permanent good, 
they must act in concert, and must codperate, with 
heart and hand, in the work of colonization. 

Whatever course, however, other States may 
adopt, Kentucky at least is not likely to neglect 
much longer the just claims of colonization. Her 
people, thoroughly satisfied that, as long as any of 
the African race shall remain amongst us, a condi- 
tion of pe is far preferable for them, and for 
the State, to the blighted and darren liberty which 
only they can here enjoy, have recently established 
constitutional provisions, intended to enforce this 

liey. 

With characteristic decision, the State has de- 
creed, in a most es manner, that her free 
colored population shall receive no further adven- 
titious increase. Yet this vigorous movement 
against the augmentation of the free is not unac- 
companied by generosity towards the slave. 

The constitution does not forbid the master the 

tification of a noble sentiment of gratitude or 
et em towards his deserving slave ; it does not 
interdict manumission, but, on the contrary, com- 
mands the Legislature “to pass laws to permit the 
owners of slaves to emancipate them, saving the 
rights of creditors, and to prevent them from re- 
maining in this State after they are emancipated.” 

After this explicit recognition of the right of 
manumission, the constitution, in the second sec- 
tion of the same article, declares in substance that 
any slave, “ hereafter emancipated in, and refusing 
to leave this State, or having left, and returnin 
and settling here, shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
and punished by confinement in the penitentiary.” 

This section describes emancipation as oceurrin 
under the constitution, and within this State; and, 
to the emancipated slave, makes continued resi- 
dence here a crime. TZhere obviously devolves 
upon the State the duty of furnishing the means 
of removal, since, without the possession of such 
means, the emancipated slave cannot, with any 
show of justice, be punished for remaining. 

It cannot be that this noble State legal: zes free- 
dom upon an impossible condition, or that it means 
to taunt both master and slave with a proffered 
boon, which it is felony to enjoy, and, therefore, 
criminal to offer. 

The moment he is emancipated, the unhappy 
negro must look out for a new home. Casting his 
eyes around him, in every direction he beholds a 
hostile wall of legislation. The penal codes of every 
one of the six surrounding States are in arms 
against his entrance, and he can neither go forward 
without danger, nor remain without crime. 

Beyond those barriers, and overlooking the jour- 

v across entire States, what hope of permitted 

‘om awaits him in the distance ? 

idle to speculate upon the matter. J/ Ken- 

“not mean to punish him for his poverty ; 

‘ot mean to send him about a beggar for 

’ she do not intend sordidly to wring 

dence from his already generous mas 

Ip him to go—she must assist him 

‘ere freedom is no longer felonious. 

her people can never have a 

to rescue the State from the 

the liberty she her- 
tution do not com- 
de the means of re- 
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moving abroad the manumitted slaves, it is worse 
SE eoae, Rip Ls GEE Re 
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The removal out of the State of all the slaves 
who may hereafter be emancipated within it, ought 
to be provided for by public means and measures ; 
and there is a natural and effective mode of per- 
forming that duty without any serious burden. 

Ten thousand dollars a year will remove from 
the State and convey to Africa, annually, two hun- 
dred manumitted slaves ; and this sum would be 
brought into the treasury by a tax of less than 
one —* & cent on hundred dollars’ worth 
of taxable property. This trifling contribution, 
smuatien 6 ck le Gane ingle dollar on each 
twenty thousand dollars of wealth, would enable 
the Legislature effectually to perform the const:tu- 
tional mandate, and remove to Liberia every slave 
that will probably be emancipated in Kentucky for 
many years os — As a mere fi measure, 
it w pro ve cheaper, in proportion to 
its benefits, hen ‘the tardy, wasteful, vexatious, 
and ae apne project of admini upon the 
labor of the emancipated slave through the agency 
of the county courts, in the manner provided for 
in the late revision of our statute laws. 

No other system or plan yet known is at all 
comparable to colonization as a means of carrying 
into complete effect the constitutional policy 
se emancipation and removing the eman- 
cipated. 

This is the high behest of the of Ken- 
tucky, in their organic and fundamental law. It is 
also their highest interest in to the black 
population, bond and free. Jt would be their duty 
under any circumstances, but is now ten-fold more 
their duty, in consequence of the conflicting ES 
visions of the constitution above referred to, which 
can never be harmonized with each other so as to 
avoid the rankest injustice, without a hearty co- 
operation on the part of the State in the coloniza- 
tion scheme. 


mental aid be disappointed, there still remain ex- 
haustless supplies of warm hearts and generous 
hands, such as have fostered this enterprise, and 
rendered palpable the future spread of its blessings 
into the remotest parts of Africa. 

The small light, at first flickering and feeble, 
which was ki by colonization in Liberia, now 
casts steady and brilliant rays, and, penetrati 
arther and spreading wider every hour, it illumi- 
nates each twilight region that, in succession, 
bounds the view, 

The lazy sloop, hiding in secret coves, and wait- 
ing opportunity to steal out with its hateful cargo 
of slaves, has long since disappeared ; and many a 
sail, displayed in open day, asserts the integrity of 
commerce. 

Waste places and unbroken forests have given way 
to cultivated fields, teeming with fruits and verdure. 

As the light gradually spreads, the rude hut 

vanishes from view, and in its place rises the com- 
fortable mansion. The picketed fort of saveges is 
levelled with the Pred and the chureh, with its 
little belfry, marks the self-same spot. The Prince 
of peace has overthrown the heathen god of war ; 
and the devout followers of the swordless Con- 
queror may be seen gathering to that humble house 
of prayer, Near at hand, a lowly roof covers a 
single apartment, toward which well-clad children 
throng to receive Christian instruction, upon the 
very site of an ancient temple of worship 
used by their own forefathers, Soon, the ~~ . 
light discloses to view a massive structure, 6 : 
ing on the banks of a stream that once ran red 
with barbarian blood ; and about it are numerous 
workmen, busily ¢ n preparing elegant 
fabries, to be Mn y the Qetsuldent of men 
whose garments were the skins of wild beasts. 
And as the light grows stronger, and penetrates 
farther, we discern rapidly moving machines, seem- 
ingly instinct with life, bearing — and pro- 
ducts back to the far sources of the Niger, and 
toward the central mountains of Africa. 
Could we, who live so far in advance of these 
mature developments, be then present in the very 
land where they occur, we should not only see 
these wonderful changes wrought by American 
benevolence, but, in the heart of redeemed Africa, 
should be cheered by the accents of our mother 
tongue, uttering American sentiments of liberty, or 
invoking the blessings of Heaven upon fallen man in 
the language of Christian supplication. 

The times I have deseribed may, indeed, be far 
remote, but they are as distinetly presaged by the 
history and capabilities of the Liberian colony, as 
the suathe of the acorn, and its thrifty growth, 
foretell the future stateliness and majestic grandeur 
of the oak, 

Founded wisely and well, healthy and vigorous 
ia constitution, that infant colony, which is now a 
nation, must eventually grow to full maturity and 
greatness, Upon the uncounted millions of men 
of their own color whooceupy the surrounding coun- 
try, its influences must be extensively renovating ; 
and, with increasing numbers, and wealth, and com- 
merce, it must enlighten and reform that continent. 

‘The language we speak is the tongue of eloquence 
to aspiring man; the republican institutions we 
enjoy promote reform wherever they are practised ; 
and the Christian religion we profess is the chief 
redeeming agent a tall mankind. Liberia, in 
her language, laws, and religion, derived from us, 
unites them all; and the moral regeneration of the 
dark continent is her manifest mission, and will be 
the crowning glory of American Colonization. 


—— 
RATIO OF CRIME IN VIRGINIA. 


“Iw ten years, from 1831 to 1840 inclusive, 
410 white persons and 141 free persons of color 
were imprisoned in this institution, The white 
population in 1840 amounted to 740,968, and con- 
sequently one person was imprisoned annually for 
every 18,072. The free negro population was 
49,842, and one person so imprisoned for every 
3,535. From 1841 10 1850 inclusive, 371 whites 
and 172 free negroes were imprisoned. ‘The white 
population in 1850 was 895,867, the free negro 
53,537. So that one white person was impri- 
soned annually for every 24,147, and one 
negro for every 3,095. ‘Thus, in the first period, 
crime among free negroes was 511 per cent. 
greater than among the whites in ion to 
numbers, and in the second it was ter by 780 
per cent.” That is, in other words, while, during 
the first period of ten years, the free negro popu a- 
tion was more than fifteen times less than the white 





population, it committed more than one third as 


Should all these just expectations of govern- |i 


No. xiv. 


COFFEE CULTURB. 


Tue following interesting questions and answers 
we insert for the benefit of our numerous readers 
in Africa as well as our friends at home. They 


the kind of information most useful in Liberia. 
With all the facts before them which have appeared 
in the Colonization Journal, we wonder that a com- 
pany of wealthy friends of Colonization has not been 
organized for coffee and sugar culture in Liberia. 
It certainly promises a fair return for the invest- 
ment, and at the same time would afford desirable 


employment to many emigrants who on their first 
arrival are too poor to employ themselves profit- 
ably, and who especially need the opportunity of 
learning the proper methods of labor in a tropical 
country. 


From the Liberia Herald. 


COPY OF QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO A COFFEE PLANTA- 
TION IN CEYLON, 


@.—What quantity of labor will it require to 
mae ee Gan 8 Ee © Ue ee 
trees 


ground,) would require about forty or fift 
eoolies ; but the c season over, os canbe 


estate clear of weed, and pruned. 
Q.—What is the distance usually allowed be- 
tween each coffee tree ? 

A,—Generally six feet apart; th in preci- 
vad peny oy such as the sides of hills, the 
i may be reduced to six feet by five feet. 

@.—ls it necessary that the trees be periodically 
manured ? 

A.—This question can scarcely yet be answered 
in Ceylon; the experience in coflee is insufficient to 
determine this matter, which time alone can show. 
Coffee has been planted by Euro only five or 
six years, and as yet there has no necessity 
for manure, though, as there is considerable differ- 
ence in the strength of the soil in the different 

rts of the Kandian Province, where the coffee is 

ound to thrive best, it is most probable that on 
some plantations manure will hereafter have to be 
used 


Q.—Is it advisable to prune the trees yearly ? 
A,—Most certainly. 
Q.—Is it advisable to keep the tree on one stem, 
or to permit a plurality of stems ? 

A.—One stem is only allowed, and the suckers 
are carefully removed, 

Q.—Does the coffee tree require any rich soil ? 

ere bed AT oe 
for , and one of a medium quality is ly 
preferred, provided the iaae 6 : , which is 
as much to be considered and sought after as fa- 
vorable soil. 
Q.—Are hills or valleys best suited for coffee, 
or will they thrive best in poor land, provided there 
is moisture and wet? 
A,.—Undulating land is considered best; and, 
from the nature of the Kandian country, more 
eusily procurable. 
Q.—What number of years usually is it from 
the seed before the coffee plant bears fruit ? 
A,—Three ycurs are generally allowed for trees 
to come into bearing, though a small crop is gene- 
rally gathered the second year after removal from 
the nurseries. 
—What is the avera 


, number of pounds of 
coffee 


a tree yields annually ? 

A,.—Two pounds per tree is a fair average for 
trees well ah owe ind looked after, - 

Q.—What is the height a coffee tree is allowed 
to attain ? 

A.—On the plantations first formed the trees 
were topped at five, six, seven, and eight feet; but 
it is ascertained that three feet six inches or four 
feet is better, and thet st this height the trees yield 
larger crops. 

@.—What soil, tem) erature, and aspect is best 
cileulated for the production of coflee 

A.—A soil which has supported a virgin forest 
which is felled and burned off to make way for the 
coffee is always desirable in preference to one from 
which crops of grain, &c., may have bewn recently 
taken off. Coffee thrives very well in a light 
gravelly soil, but it may hereafter turn out that 
the richer soil be more durable ; the best tempera- 
ture is found at an elevation of between fifteen 
hundred and thirty-five hundred feet above the 
sea; and a north-east aspect is preferred, on ac- 
count of the violence of the south-west monsoon. 

@.—What is the average loss calculated in 
planting out one thousand coffee trees from the 
nursery ? 

A.—This will entirely de upon the care 
bestowed on the removal of the plants; if they are 
taken from the nursery with large balls of earth 
attached, and the weather be well chosen, scarcely 
a single failure need be apprehended. 

Q.—What is considered a good plantation of 
coffee in Ceylon; that is, what number of trees ? 

A.—Five hundred thousand plants, or about 
four hundred acres. 

Q.—In what state is the coffee when gathered ? 

A,.—Ripe, or of a deep-red color, 

@.—Are there any mills or other mechanical 
instruments for ng the coffee after the pluck- 
ing for market; the price of such machine, and is 
it to be got in Ceylon as cheaply as in England or 

machine for removi 


elsewhere ? 
A.—There is a Iping. 

the outside cover from off the berry, after whic 
operation it is soaked in water for twenty-six hours, 
and then well dried in the sun ; what is termed the 
parchment skin is then removed by means of a large 
cy wheel, shod with sheet copper and to 

ve in a circular wooden jit 


: 


winnowing machine, w 





through a 
parchment skin from the merchantable berry ; if 
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otcmep arcane Sete 
in istricts, more ieu- 
larly when the coffee ? 

.—The average in the coffee districts may be 
ont = at 6 A.M. 68°, 12 A.M. 75°, and 6/ sense 


Q.—Does the coffee tree require irrigation at| take many by for obvious reasons. 
any time of the year in lon ? been awe. Liberia, since 1822, 
A.—No; the quantity of rain that falls on hills | has ex the from some five hundred and 
. = ~~ ree 
a are transplanting 
trees, or they be put out during most | i 


ma 
weather generally? 
A— hoe conssn io om dene eat Ge 


end of Oc ; the other months are dry, or at 

any rate the rains are too uncertain to risk putting 

~ ie is alway the practice to keep the coffee 
—Is it alwa to 

plate very clean, and fee from weeds and other 


A,— Yes. 
@.—How many months is coffee coming to 
fection ? . -” 


A.—lIt will be in full bearing in the fourth year 
from the time of sowing the seed, and the quality 
of the coffee is found to improve with the age of 
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, from 54,000 m 
1849, to 8287 in 1852; and into Cuba, from 8700 
in 1849, to 5000 in 1851. The measeae: 
“The P settlements, south of the line, 
the west coast of Africa, have furnished the 
part of the slaves shipped for Brazil. 
“ The traflic in slaves between Northern Africa and 
vant, the committee — to say, continues 
increase. In 1849, the number of slaves shipped 
from the two ports of Tripoli and Bengazi was 
Q.—How long will the coffee tree profitably | 1424; in 1850, the number ex from Tripoli 
bear fruit ere it requires to be renewed ; in which | was 1474, and from Bengazi 1259, making ao 
case, is the old tree converted to any useful purpose, | total of 2737 for the latter year, nine tenths of 
and to what? whom, it is said, were females, destined for the 
A,—It is impossible to answer this question, for] eastern market. 
the same reason as stated in answer No, 3, namely,| “ Slaves, both male and female, continued to be 
that the cultivation of coffee in Ceylon is of much | supplied to the Persian and Arabian markets, from 
too recent a date, and that time alone can deter-| the P setilements on the east coast of 
mine this matter.®* Africa, via Zanzibar, notwithstanding all the mea- 
Q.—ls the coffee tree found in an indigenous | sures taken in those quarters for the suppression of 
state in the Kandy or Ceylon forests, or has it been | the guilty traffic.” 
introduced from other countries ? 
A,.—The coffee is not indigenous to Ceylon, but 
hw most likely introduced from the continent of 
ia. 
Q.—What is the expense of labor in 
curing a owt, of octihe for moana? 


A.—It depends yb expense of the ma- 


fourth year, at all events on 
done on the third year; and when in full 
should yield at least from three thousand to 
thousand three hundred ewt. of clear coffee. 
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NR 
BISHOP PAYNE ON COLONIZATION. 
“It remains for me to direct your attention to 
O% peten & S t African continent which 
God has assigned peculiarly to the American Chris- 
tians as the of their benevolent labors and 
benefactions. This is in Liberia and parts adja- 


chinery ; some have r works than others; it] cent. At t this government has ttles, more 
Ss ces aan or less periect, to most of the territory lying coast- 

_ papery © emyl- uisite to] wise from Grand Mount, and (taking in Mary- 
prepare coffee for use after pl , and at! jand in Liberia) to Grand ,adistance of four 
what cost ? hundred miles. Its jurisdiction will evidently be 
A,.—For an enumeration of the re- | extended one hundred miles farther on either side, 
quired, see answer to questions No. 15. muking its entire length on the coast six hundred 


—_-—~>-- miles. Thus much the powers of will 

THE SLAVE-TRADE SUPPRESSED. = | undoubtedly most cheerfully concede to the infant 

Tue following statement, guarded and cautious republic, which, indeed, they show ~~ o- 

: . tion to cherish and . Tow the in- 

enough to indicate the always reliable author, Rev. terior, the peculiar character of the native tribes 
J. Tracy, is extracted from the Boston Traveller. 


will invite an extension of terri to the distance 
Our understanding of Mr. Wilson's remark was | of two hundred miles, or to the chain of the Kong 
that, even in the Portuguese settlements of Congo Mountains, near the latitude of 8 


north from the vicinity of Leone on the west, 
and beyond the Niger on the east. Here, then, a 
territory containing, besides American colonists, 


and Loardo, south of Gaboon, the activity of cruisers, 
and the more sincere codperation of the Portuguese 


ofticials, had for the present expelled the trade.| one hundred and twenty thousand square miles, 
The increase of exportation to Turkey and Persia | and not far from five millions of aborigines, is the 
from the North and East indicate the inveteracy of | sphere to which Providence directs American phi- 
the habit in Africa, and that, were a cordon drawn | ‘anthropy and Christianity, 

an “ There are at the moment, as has been 
around all her shores, there would remain within stated. ebout coven thousand emi from the 
her vast population the gangrene of barbarism and | Upited States in the various me coe consti- 
slavery, which nothing can heal but the doctrines | tuting Liberia. The moral and intellectual ecergies 
and institutions of Him who makes free indeed. of the colonists have thus far been almost _— 

. . . sively required and employed in forming a 

eee ae Pete aent, in her epoch of the pro- J sine Gale te on and rehigi 
rogation of Parliament, publi in the Traveller | jnstivutions. And when it is considered that th 
of the 15th inst., made the following statement : 

« ee — sean contents by my naval 
commanders wit ing of and all lished in thi “~ 
the African chiefs whose rules extend the = tet they still bad a helping hand 
Bight of Benin, for the total abolition of the slave-| of their more favored American brethren to devel- 
trade, which at present is wholly suppressed upon op and perfect their social, intellectual, and politi- 
"Wie lenhe we wads th tel thas while they exo cut aie ood’ Ghan 

- a — : ‘ gratif a 
the British installed after the capture Lage, i 2 Se os —— 
some months since, and these posts were the 
—, ~—_ of the equator, from the Great 
Desert southward for two thousand five hundred —_s at Monrovia, designed for 
wiles, including what have been most important = The Ledhatesene teen sent oul a small iron 
parts of 7 sluve-trading coast, the slave-trade is} house to the same 
suppressed. 

e are enabled also to state, on the authority of 
Rev. J. L. Wilson, American Missi at the 
Gaboon river, now in this country for his health, 
that the trade is sup ou the whole African 
coast. Mr. Wilson is well known as a reliable 
authority, and the statement comes to us well 
authenticated as his. Yet we are not sure that we 
perfectly understand it, To the southward of the 
equator there is a line of coast of several hundred 
miles, claimed by Portugal, where the slave-trade 





“The Methodists are about completing 
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